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York Bowen, F.R.A.M. 
President, R.A.M. Club, 1955. 


-. by Harry Isaacs 


York Bowen, whom we welcome warmly as he takes his place in 
the line of very illustrious R.A.M. Club Presidents, is surely one 
of the most gifted and distinguished musicians that the Academy 
has produced. Entering the R.A.M. at the age of fourteen with 
the Erard Scholarship, he continued studying the piano under 
Alfred Izard who had been his teacher during the previous two 
years at the Blackheath Conservatoire. A year later he became a 
pupil of Tobias Matthay, with whom he remained till the end of 
his career as an Academy Student, which lasted seven years, with 
the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship following the Erard. He studied 
composition with Frederick Corder. In addition to other well 
known Prizes which he won for piano and composition he was 
awarded the Walter Macfarren Medal, the Dove Prize and the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians’ Medal. 

At the age of twenty he was greatly encouraged by Hans Richter 
who conducted: at Manchester a performance by the Hallé 
Orchestra, with the composer as soloist, of Bowen’s First Piano 
Concerto, and also included his Symphonic Fantasia in a concert 
shortly afterwards. BER 

In a varied career Bowen has played the Horn in an orchestra 
for two years or more, conducted the R.A.M. Opera Class for a 
year and was for some time in charge of the Chamber Music Class 
atthe Academy. It is not perhaps generally known that he is also a 
very useful viola player. 

It is as a pianist and composer, of course, that he has gained a very 
fine reputation, and rightfully so. He plays the piano magnificently, 
with a technique as facile as it is prodigious, a most lovely and warm- 
hearted tone and faultless musicianship. His compositions, which 


include three symphonies, four piano concertos, concertos for violin . 
and viola, two symphonic poems, two overtures, a rhapsody for 


cello and orchestra, twenty-four. preludes (in all keys) for piano. 
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into the Opus 140s ! © 


Countless other chamber works and pieces for solo piano reach 
All his works reveal fine melody and rich 
harmony and are written with complete sincerity and integrity, 
pandering to no artificial seeking after .“‘ modernity.”” 

As professor at R.A.M. he is, with his vast experience, a most 


skilled and patient teacher who is an inspiration to all his pupils. 
Most kind and genial, his life-long enthusiasm for all that is best _ 


in music is still undiminished. 


We wish him a most happy year of office as Prostier and many | 


more years with Mrs. Bowen beside him in which to continue his work. 


Szigetiis Visit to the Academy | 


It was indeed a very gracious gesture on the part of Szigeti to 
fulfil his promise to play and discuss unaccompanied violin music 
with students of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Taking first the works of Bach, Szigeti enlightened us with his 
ideas on interpretation and, in particular, chord playing, which from 
certain points of view “seems quite illegitimate.” He explained 
how, in some four-part chords, an arpeggio style is unavoidable, 
the first finger being required to do the impossible task of playing 
on the top and lowest strings simultaneously—‘‘ we haven't got 
two first fingers.’ Further difficulties also arise in Bach’s writing, 
when it is necessary to sustain a melodic line concealed in the middle 
notes of a series of chords. Indeed, passages like these can only 
be overcome by superb artistry and musicianship, such as = valet 


showed us in his many illustrations. 

Members of the audience were invited to ask questions, which 
were “ regarded as a tonic ° and answered explicitly. The. very 
interesting demonstration ended with a performance of Prokofiev’ S 


unaccompanied Sonata. 
The Principal expressed his appreciation in very warm tones, 
and the rest of the company with vociferous applause. 


This had been a most enjoyable lecture- recital given by a fine 
and sincere artist. | | Es L. 
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Concerts 


CHAMBER CONCERT—November 4, 1954. Quintet in G for 
"Two Violins, Two Violas and Cello, Brahms (Cathleen O’Carroll, 
. Gillian Habgood, Alexander Taylor, Patricia Naesmyth, 
-Gwenda Milbourn); Three Lieder, Schubert (Elizabeth Simon); 
Quartet in D minor * Death and the Maiden ” Schubert (Meyer 
Stolow, Brendan O’Reilly, Peter Sermon, Bernard Vocadlo). 


CHAMBER CONCERT—November 29, 1954. Quartet in F 
-“ Rasoumowsky ” Beethoven (Ralph Holmes, Linda Wright, 
Alexander Taylor, Gwenda Milbourn); Three “Songs of 
Travel” Vaughan Williams (Frederick Davies); Quintet in F 
minor for Piano, Two Violins, Viola and Cello, Brahms (Beryl 
Woods, Cathleen O’Carroll, Lucy Gwilt, Patricia Naesmyth, 
Rowena Ramsell).: 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—November 30, 1954. Conducted 
by MR. CLARENCE RAYBOULD. Overture ‘‘ Genoveva ” Schu- 
mann; Aria (Die Zauberflote) Mozart (Frederick Davies); 
Symphony V Sibelius; Concerto in B flat minor (1st movt.) 
Piano and Orchestra, Tchaikovsky aao Millman); Sym- 
phonic Variations, Dvorak. 


SECOND ORCHESTRA—December 10, 1954. Conducted by 
Mr. Maurice Mites and members of Conductors’ Class: 
© Choo Hoey, Per Drier: Overture ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ” 

Nicolai; “ On hearing the first cuckoo ” Delius; Symphony in 
C (1st movt.) Schubert; Concerto in G for Flute and Orchestra 
(1st movt.) Mozart (Michael Campbell); Cavatina from Faust, 
Gounod (Evan Thomas); Concerto in D minor (1st movt.) for 
Piano and Orchestra, Rubenstein (Dale Bartlett); Symphony in 
E flat (1st movt.) Mozart; Suite ‘‘ Swan Lake ” (movts. I, III, 
II) Tchaikovsky. 
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The True: Artist 


The following article is an original composition of a girl 
of eighteen, a student at the R.A.M. (1943-1946), whose 
life was tragically cut short at the peak of her student 
career. | 


The Principal has received the kind permission of her 
nearest relatives to reprint this document in the R.A.M. 
Magazine. He feels that readers cannot fail to be 
impressed by the manifestation of amind so astonishingly 
endowed with mature powers of thought and vision, and 

_ with a facility of literary expression remarkable in one so 
young. (Ed.). 


The true artist is remarkable in many ways, but in nothing is he 
so remarkable as in his possession of what a statesman of other days 
called a one-track mind. This single track is that which runs 
between the artist’s conception of an ideal excellence and its 
possible realisation. For him it is a one-way route, without 
sidings, without branches. The inflexible purpose that moves thus 
irresistibly along this aesthetic road is not to be diverted. If there 
is an obstacle ahead it is the obstacle that suffers, not the flame-like 
purpose or the steel-like will. Ä 


This tireless quest for an inaccessible perfection is seldom 
unswervingly pursued. Many artists who follow their own con- 
ceptions of excellence and beauty are willing to indulge themselves 
in humanities, and relaxations, and resting-places by the way. For 
the ideal artist, such things are not merely to be ignored; they 
simply do not exist. For him there are the love and absorption 
of the votary, the religious humility of the priest before the sacra- 
ment; there is the vision of the artist, his dream of an unattainable 
rectitude; and there is the possible route to its accomplishment. 
So far as the artist is concerned, these are the only factors in the 


case, There is nothing else. His performance is almost an act of 
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desperation. His inward ear is constantly echoing with a justness 
and purity of disembodied sound for which there are no wholly 
satisfying vehicles in this imperfect world. Is it to be wondered 
at that such interpreters can never be quite happy? Living 
among rarefied, essential things, their patience is easily exhausted 
by intervening substances, media that are stubborn and obstructive. 
Their own world, ablaze with mysteriously lucid fires, is far more 
real than the known universe around them. In the midst of death 
they areinlife. They are wakeners, desperately hopeful. Dwelling 
at the centre of the spirit’s clearest vision, they agonise over the 
pulselessness of all beloved things. 


Only those artists can touch the deepest springs who manifest 
their single-mindedness, their purity of intention, their incor- 
ruptible sincerity. It is their special relation to their task that 
stirs and persuades us. 


We perceive, first, that high seriousness—that fine, unchal- 
lengeable seriousness which springs from absolute sincerity. 
Always they give us a curious sense of consecration, of dedication 
and self-effacement. They are anything but self-conscious or 
self-important as they draw aside the veil or raise the chalice. 
They could not be; for they are thinking neither of us nor of 


- themselves but of that which they would fain become : interpreters 


of an art which they would set before us in its completeness and 
reality; vehicles of revelation, torches to be lit at an everlasting 
flame. The greatest artists give us again and again this sense of 
absorbed and self-forgetful dedication, and of that which follows 
in its train when the artist is an interpreter of genius: that sense 
of deep and complete identification with his subject. 


The faculty of re-creative imagination is not to be explained. 
How are its results accomplished? By surpassing insight and 
consummate art, one might reply. But when one has said that one 
has said nothing; for the mysteries of the re-creative imagination 
begin at the point where words falter and desert us. No inter- 
preter can give us the sense of imaginative identification without 
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that mysterious, inexhaustible vitality of the will and spirit, the 
quickening touch, which is the gift of the truly great. _ 


A subtle and profound philosopher has reminded us that the 
essential quality of poetry is that it be truly lived in the spirit of 
the singer; that it be, indeed, the living word. Thoreau, that chief 
imaginative genius of America, great woodsman, great seer, has 
said that “ at first blush, a man is not capable of reporting truth; 
he must be drenched and saturated with it first. It will be neces- 
sary that he be in a sense translated in order to understand the 
truth...’ It is indeed a rare qualification, he added, ‘“‘'To be 
able to conceive and suffer truth to pass through us living and 
intact.” | 


To conceive and suffer truth to pass through us living and intact : 
that is what great music, great drama, asks of the interpreter. 


Thus what sets the interpreter of genius permanently apart is that 


he gives us, in his conveyance of great art—a symphony, a song, 
a character in drama—not a mere approximation, but what we 
recognise with certainty as the full embodiment of the creator’s 
thought. This, we say, is not a singer telling us what Schubert 
thought of Death in one of its eternal aspects; this, rather, is the 


awe and gentleness and mystery of Death as Schubert felt it. 


Or, as we realise when a great conductor sets before us the C 
minor Symphony of Beethoven, this is the recovered voice of the 
creator, speaking to us of valour and enormous struggle and un- 
conquerable strength, and of the glory and release of victory. 


The greatness of a work of art is no guarantee, alas, that it will 
always speak to us with its proper and essential voice. Great 
music is not staled and withered by custom and age so much as 
by the intermediation of inferior interpreters. There are some 
who maintain that music is independent of the great interpreter ; 
that the interpreter is needed only for the purpose of directing 
the music’s course and keeping it in order, as though he were a 
traffic policeman of the aural art; and that any such policeman is 
good enough for the job. But that is a fallacy. The secrets of 
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music do not lie open to the mastery of any conductor who chooses 


to peer into its baffling eyes. The blunt truth is that only a great | 


conductor or performer can read and impart them. We are not 
hearing Beethoven’s music in its completeness when we hear it at 
the hands of an average conductor. We may think we are; but 
that is a delusion. 


Beethoven and Brahms and Wagner cannot speak to us unless 


they are aided by those who are worthy to convey their greatness. 


Like the dead in Maeterlinck’s fable, they come to life only when 
the living think of them; in that art whose essence is re-creation, 
none but the life-givers truly live. 


All music that is worth the mystical and agonising process of 
re-creation can be fully released from its casing of symbols only by 


those choice and singular artists who bring to it the paradoxical | 


blend of imperious will and profound humility which the great 
interpreter exhibits. Any conscientious, intelligent, scrupulous 
and attentive routinier, as barren of re-creative imagination as 


the stick between his fingers, can execute the composer’s written © 


orders—so far as they are definitely ascertainable, which is by no 
means always the case. But to execute faithfully what is written 
on the page is but the beginning of the re-creator’s task. That 


_sort of fidelity is the first of the interpreter’s virtues, not the last. 


To his scrupulous observance of the score the great interpreter, 
by virtue of the power his genius gives him, adds “‘ the unimagin- 
able touch,” the reality behind the notes; the music of which the 


notes are only a crude approximation. He ceases to be merely the 


devoted literalist, and becomes the inexplicable life-giver, master 
of a secret vision and an uncommunicable speech, known only to 
himself and to his peers. He becomes unconsciously possessed 
and possessing. He becomes, in that most vulgarised and debased 
and sublime of words, “‘inspired’’; ‘‘ breathing from a greater 
self than his own and telling more truth than he knows.” 


Yet there are few fallacies more respectable and hoary than the 
fallacy that a performer or conductor, aside from fulfilling a few 
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obvious and elementary functions, need merely, in the sanctified 
phrase, “ let the music speak for itself.” Of course the theory is 
invalidated on every occasion that an earnest and efficient medio- 
crity confronts a masterpiece and attempts the pious task of 


“ letting the music speak for itself’; for we are invariably, on such - 
occasions, made aware of the difference between sterility and crea- 


tion; between the lifeless performance that we cannot remember 
and the fecundating performance that we cannot forget. But 
negative demonstrations of this kind are quietly ignored by all save 
the aesthetic realist. 


It might be supposed, however, that the sort of positive demon- 
stration afforded us time after time by artists of the quality of 
Toscanini would have given its death-blow to the fond, enfeebled 
doctrine of the self-sufficiency of master works. But the old 
belief dies hard and it is reasserted whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity is presented for the triumphant exhibition of critical 
obscurantism ... | | 


What have come to be known as conductors’ “‘ readings ” are 
another matter altogether. “‘ Readings,’ in the commonly 
accepted and opprobrious use of the term, are wilfully individua- 
listic conceptions of familiar works, fashioned for the ulterior 
purpose of magnifying the interpreter at the expense of the inter- 
pretation. From such displays of exhibitionism sincere and sensi- 
tive music-lovers and musicians will always turn with repugnance 
and disdain. But we are discussing the artist, not the charlatan. 
The great artist does not seek to add anything extraneous to the 
music that he takes in hand. His only aim is to draw forth, to 
illuminate. He is unreservedly and humbly at the service of the 
composer and his thought. He does not wilfully alter or exploit; 
he interprets. : 

Despite his wish to efface himself, however, the interpreter 
necessarily adds something to the composer. He adds himself, 
for the simple reason that he cannot be removed from the equation. 
Music never has “ spoken for itself,”” and it never will, because it 


cannot. If it is music for an orchestra, it can speak only through 
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the conductor, by way of the hundred or so executants whose wills 
and imaginations he must blend and kindle, so that they will share 
and transmit his own conception of the meaning of the patterned 
notes. This is true not merely in the bald and obvious sense that 
music is nothing but written symbols until it is translated into 
sound. It is true also in the deeper and more searching sense 
that there is no way in which we may get at the composer except 
through the interpreter. That interpreter may be oneself, alone 
in the silence of one’s library studying the score, or renewing an old 
friendship with its symbols and the imagined reality behind them. 
It may be the conductor plus his hundred men. But the inter- 


preter, whoever he may be, is inescapable. It is his account of 


Beethoven or Brahms or Debussy that you will always and inevit- 
ably hear. For these pitiful great phantoms are inarticulate; nor 
have they guiding hands that they can lay upon us. They are 
eternally imprisoned in the mystery and remoteness of their own 
protean beauty, which is changeless yet infinitely changeable; 
besought by so many for a sign yet yielding its secrets only to a few 
who are supremely choice and fit. What is the Dirge of the 


“ Eroica ” until some life-giver has quickened. its “ giant heart | 


of memory and tears ” ? Thereafter it dies, and is a legend, until 
another quickener summons it again to life. For every great per- 


formance is a resurrection, and he who achieves it is a worker of 


miracles. 


The written notes are not the B Minor Mass, the Ninth Sym- 
phony; they are only the directions left by Bach and Beethoven 
for the guidance of instrumentalists and singers. A composer makes 
signs with ink on paper . . . a month, a year, a century later, some 
violinist, singer, or conductor, studying the composer’s necessarily 
skeletonised outline of that which his imagination had conceived 
and wrought, derives from it a pattern of organised, significant 
sound. The skeleton assumes the beauty of living flesh, the lifeless 
notes put on that fugitive, recurrent immortality which is the 
unique estate of music among the arts, and the familiar marvel is 
achieved. 
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Festivaliana Canadia 
by Guy Jonson 


Anyone who imagines adjudicating the chain of Canadian 
Music Festivals resolving into a sight-seeing tour should think 
again ! When accepting the invitation I fortunately suffered no 
illusions as to the high pressure of the work. I embarked upon 
the enterprise with mental reservations and some trepidation. 
Experiences proved however that British musicians are given to 
understatement ! TS GS 


The following three days are typical; long hours and varying 
demands that adjudicators from “the old country” are called 
upon to meet during a coast-to-coast tour of fourteen weeks 
with one intermission of nine days during the Easter vacation. 


Saturday—9 am. A brisk walk of 15 minutes in brilliant 
sunshine though the temperature is 21° below zero ! By working 
at top pressure the session ends at 12.30 when one is whisked 
off to be the guest speaker at the Kiwanis Club luncheon (one is 
expected to talk for half-an-hour and to be witty !) Afternoon 
session from 1.45 to 5.45 which over-runs by half-an-hour—an 
early meal ready for final session at 7.30. The last class of Piano 
Concertos ends at 12.30 a.m. followed by a party at the president’s 
home during which, in a convenient corner, a committee meeting 
is held at which adjudicators make recommendations for scholar- 
ships, etc. As if this weren’t enough in one day, another party is 
attended at 2 a.m. (to refuse would be interpreted as a social 
affront !) One is finally “‘ released ” in the small hours for a very 
brief sleep. Up at 6.30 (Sunday) for transportation to next city 
where one is met on arrival by members of committee around 
midday, taken to hotel then immediately off to a mammoth recep- 
tion. (I was here first introduced to the “ 
after shaking hands with 487, lost count !). During brief moments 
a sandwich is devoured and coffee gratefully gulped whilst one 
battles against an ever insistent desire to sleep or even to sink into 
the nearest chair! 4 p.m.—a committee meeting and briefing 
of adjudicators. 5 p.m.—a private film show—how merciful ! 
sleep ultimately invades and is gratified ! A meal at 6.30 at which 
speech-making is the principal ingredient, then on to the president’s 


house “ for the evening.” One's fatigue, now in its final stages, is- 


temporarily relieved by the appearance of “ rye” ! —the day 
thankfully ends early at 10.30 p.m. Monday morning sees the 
beginning of this festival at 9.30—between morning and afternoon 
sessions a radio interview is laid on. Owing to delays caused by 
the “ official opening ” at the beginning of the evening’s activities 
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receiving line *” and, 


by the Lieut. Governor and a further interval during which one is 
considered fair game for T.V. newsreel cameramen, work ends 
after midnight. And so it progresses ! 


-= The meeting of old friends and ex-students from the Academ 
was among the most pleasurable aspects of the tour. At Montreal 
I lunched with B. McCara Symons who is doing such splendid 
work at McGill University and privately; and I spent a most 
enjoyable evening (prior to the tour !) with Eugene Nemish 
(A. B. Scholar, 1933) who is in great demand in orchestral spheres. 
John Waterhouse of Winnipeg (now aged 76 !) is teaching even 
more actively than ever. It was gratifying and delightful to 


learn that I had awarded nearly all the first places to his pupils. * 


His son Bill (a pupil of Rowsby Woof, 1934) shewed me the glories 
of Harvard when I stopped over at Boston, Mass. on the return 
journey to New York. He holds a prominent position in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra besides being a member of an active chamber 
music ensemble and giving frequent sonata recitals. I had several 
meetings with Glyndwr Jones in Vancouver and lunched with 
Stanley Shale in Victoria B.C. A fleeting visit to San Francisco 
revealed the intriguing enchantment of this fabulous city besides 


providing the pleasures of meeting “ the Grillers ” and hearing 


them perform in the packed Wheeler Auditorium of the University 


of California in Berkeley Hills, where they instruct. Before re- 


crossing the Prairies I was given a cordial welcome by the parents 


of Eileen Graham (A.B. Scholar, 1949), her mother being the : 
president of the Kelowna Festival located in the paradisaical . 


Okanagan Valley. It was a pleasure to meet Ifan Williams in 


Halifax who has for many years been Principal of the Conserva- 


tory of Music. Here, too, I was daily driven from hotel to audi- 
torium by Oriole Faram (A.B. Scholar, 1932) now the wife of 
Prof. Aitcheson of Dalhousie University. Being contemporary 
students there was much over which to reminisce ! 


It was my pleasure and privilege on several occasions to col- 
laborate with some Canadian adjudicators including Sir Ernest 


MacMillan of Toronto (an Hon. R.A.M.). His fund of stories 


after a day’s work was a tonic to flagging spirits. ' 


The tour often had exhilarating moments when outstanding 
performances produced a re-vitalizing effect. Canadian hospita- 
lity, which must be legendary and is little short of-overwhelming, 
went far by way of compensation for one’s toils. 


My strongest impression was that if and when the present under- 
standable lack of tradition and historical background in performance 
can be remedied, Canada can indeed challenge the world. 
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REVIEW WEEK—Michaelmas Term, 1954. November 29, 
Principal’s Introduction. The Beethoven Sketch-books and 
the piano sonatas by Harold Craxton; Chamber Concert. Nov. 30, 
Rehearsal and Orchestral Concert. December 1, The making of an 

Opera (“ Nelson ”) by Lennox Berkeley assisted by Robert 
Thomas and Victoria Elliott; The Queen’s Pictures by Anthony 

Blunt. Dec. 2, The work of the Juvenile Courts by Barbara 
Wootton; The problem of a Sculptor by John Skeaping. Dec. 3, 
The poet in the theatre by E. Martin Browne; Recital by Aeolian 
String Quartet: Quartet in G, Op. 18, Quartet in E flat, Op. 127 
Beethoven. | | | 


| Births 
DA1ILEY— On July 26, 1954, to Molly (née Gordon) wife of A. J. H. 
Dailey, ason— Christopher John. | 


DussEK—On. August 12, 1954, to Molly (nee Lowe) wife of | 
John Dussek, a daughter— Sarah Margaret. 


PARKER—On January 1, 1955, to Eva (née Gruenbaum) wife of 


C.J. D. Parker, a daughter—Ruth Elizabeth. 


WILson—On August 24, 1954, to N. Wilson, a daughter—Jane 
Christine. ; 


Marriage 


ROBERTS—SMITH—On April 3, 1954, at St. John’s, Blindly 
Heath, Moya Roberts to Ronald A. Smith. | 
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In Memoriam 


Lord Courtauld-Thomson 
K.B.E., C.B. 


Lord Courtauld-Thomson, who died last November at the age 
of 89, had been a Director of the R.A.M. since 1932. The great 
interest he showed in the work of the Academy made his regular 
services of notable value to the institution. 


The following is reprinted by kind permission of The Times: | 


He will be best and most gratefully remembered for his many 
years of devoted service to hospitals and other beneficent 
institutions, including, in particular, the King Edward VII 
Sanatorium, and for his imaginative and generous provision 
that his country home, Dorneywood, in Buckinghamshire, 
should eventually become a residence for a Minister of the 
Crown. As chairman of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation and either chairman or a member of several other 
boards, he was as well known in the business as in the social 
world of London, and in both was popular and esteemed. 
His work for the Red Cross and the St. John of Jerusalem 
had earned him-many foreign distinctions. 


A. Wesley Roberts, F.R.A.M. 


One of his colleagues writes : 


- Of Arthur Wesley Roberts it may truthfully be said that he had 
no enemies: all who knew him were his friends. Even if you 


didn’t know him well enough to love him, you had to like him. 


The respect and affection that he won from his fellow-professors, 
from hundreds of students, and from the Academy servants, too, 
were a measure of his qualities. 
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We liked him for his quiet sincerity ; he was not one to boast 
about his work—he never threw his weight about—but he knew 


his job, and his colleagues knew that he did. 


We admired him for his devotion to his work. He fed 


“about his pupils (worried, maybe, too much) but considered them 


not only as pupils, but also as persons. He was devoted, too, to the 
Academy: I remember him saying one morning, on his return 
after an enforced absence, ‘‘ It feels like getting honfe to be here 
again,” and he meant it. One can only admire and enjoy the cour- 
age with which he went about his work in the last few years, 
when he was always a sick man. He was one of those who really 
did regard the Academy as his Alma Mater. | 


We knew from him too, how greatly he was sustained Be en- 
couraged, especially during the last trying months, by the selfless 
devotion of his wife. 


And then there was his wit. He had a pawky and puckish sense 
of humour, sometimes sardonic, but never hurtful. A caustic quip 
would be accompanied by that charming, almost child-like smile, 
which robbed the remark of any sting. 


He used to get teased a little about his pernickitiness,” he 
did indeed like everything to be “just so” ! But this pre- 
occupation with the particular, added to his general thoroughness, 
made him an ideal teacher of teachers. Here indeed, his work 
already lives after him, and scores of teachers, both at home and 
in the Dominions, know with gratitude what they owe to him. 
We shall all remember him with affection. 


cc 


Lily West, F.R.A.M. 


Miss West, who died on December 31, 1954, at Hastings, 
entered the R.A.M. in 1892. She studied pianoforte playing with 
Tobias Matthay and, as second study, singing. She was appointed 
a Sub-professor in 1893 and elected Fellow in 1927. 
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R.A.M. Club Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of the Club took place on Wednes- 
day, 27th October, at 7.30 p.m. in the Lecture Hall of the R.A.M. 


About forty were present. The business of the meeting was speedily _ 


carried out and the vacancies on the committee were filled by ballot. 


In accordance with custom the Chair (taken by Mr. Percy 
Heming) was vacated during the meeting in favour of the newly 
elected President, Mr. York Bowen whose nomination had been 
endorsed by the meeting. Mr. Bowen voiced the feelings of all 
present in saying that doubtless it would not be wise to prolong 
the meeting unduly; one should procure a good seat for the follow- 
ing recital in the already fast-filling Duke’s Hall. 


Miss Rosalyn Tureck, a distinguished American pianist, gave a 
most interesting and scholarly pianoforte recital of works by Bach 
consisting of five Preludes and Fugues from the “‘ 48 ” and the C 
minor Partita. That she possesses a deservedly fine reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic was made very evident by her authorita- 
tive readings and intellectual grasp and by the most enthusiastic 
manner in which she was received. Her final encore—a little 
piece from the Anna Magdalena Notebook—caused much amuse- 
ment and pleasure. | 


In a very gracious vote of thanks proposed by the President, 
he aptly referred to the fine evening’s music as an example of dis- 
proving the erroneous attitude of the unenlightened to Bach 


66 33 ! 


as ‘f mere exercise 


Annual Report for the Year ended September 30, 1954 


The committee has pleasure in presenting the 65th Annual 
Report : | 


The membership figures are :—Town 447 (decrease 4); Country 
456 (increase 5); Overseas 72; Students 360 (decrease 63); 
totalling 1335, being a combined decrease of 62, 


We mourn the loss of the following members : Frederick Keel 
and Sydney Robjohns, former Hon. Secretary and Hon. Assistant 
Treasurer respectively, both of whom filled the office of President 
with dignity and distinction; also Frederic Ranalow. 


The following artists have generously appeared at our social 
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meetings: York Bowen, Winifred Copperwheat and Gerald 


Moore, and we wish to record our appreciation and gratitude for 


_ their services. 


The Annual Dinner took place on June 23 at the Connaught 
Rooms with the President in the Chair. The accustomed gather- 
ing of distinguished Academy guests coupled with the extended 
list of toasts and speeches assisted in making the evening a memor- 


able one. 


The Students’ Branch reports continued social and sporting 
activities of which the Christmas and Lent Balls stand out as 


prominent successes. Some slight financial deficit arising from 


the “ falling away ” of attendance at the socials during the summer 
term was cleared by the Senior Branch and the students’ committee 
has gracefully expressed its appreciation and intention to re-adjust 
these activities in the future to avoid pecuniary embarrassment. 


It reports a particularly successful New-Students Party at the 


beginning of the Michaelmas ‘Term. 


The following members of the committee automatically retire 
with our grateful thanks for their services: Sybil Barlow, Henry 
Cummings, Harry Isaacs and Peter Latham. | 


The Club has been fortunate in having as its President during the 
past year, a former student who has won such a fine reputation and 
distinction in the artistic world and who, during his term of office, 
has taken such a keen and helpful interest in its affairs. Mr. Percy 
Heming has made it very evident that the Academy and Club are 
held in much affectionate esteem by him. It should be unneces- 
sary for us, in our turn, to assure him of our deep appreciation and 
reciprocal warmth of regard. | 


To Mr. York Bowen who succeeds him we offer a very hearty 
welcome. Not only has he spent the greater part of his life within 
the orbit of the Academy and added considerable distinction to its 
prestige but has on many former occasions generously assisted 
in the welfare and artistic life of the Club. We look forward 
with happy anticipation to an eventful year under the Presidency 
of this enthusiastic personality. pi 

J. 
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R.A.M. Club 


Alterations to List of Members 


Town Members 


Baker, Miss Jean W., 1 Queen Square, W.C.1 (insert). 
Barraclough, Miss Shirley, 2 Holmbury Gardens, Hayes, Middx. 
(insert). 


Bradshaw, Miss Susan, Kingswood, St. Georges Hill, Weybridge, | 


Surrey (insert). 

Cameron, Mrs. Douglas (Lilly Phillips), 22 Addison Grove, Bed- 
ford Park, W.4 (change). 

Cameron, Miss Fiona (Mrs. D. Simpson), 22 Addison . Grove, 
Bedford Park, W.4 (change). 

Cameron, Douglas, 22 Addison Grove, Bedford Park, W.4 (change). 

Clark, Mrs. (D. Jane Callow), 50 Cholmeley Crescent, Highgate, 
N.6 (insert). 

Cork, Mrs. (Nesta J. Sorrell), 52 Village Way, Rayners Lane, 
Pinner, Middx. (insert). 

Dailey, Mrs. A. J. H. (Molly C. Gordon), 61 Stanley Square, 
Carshalton, Surrey (change). 

Dalrymple, Miss Alison, Flat 8, 12 Northwick Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood Road, N.W.8 (insert). 

mo Cet et G. (Pearl Newell), 24 Uplands Road, Sutton, Surrey 
insert 

Fear, Arthur, 102 Hempstead Road, Watford, Herts (change). 


‘Gow, Helen (Mrs. Roger Langrish), 52 Silverston Way, Stanmore, 


Middx. (change). 


Havord, George E. B., 2 Rydens Croft, Sidney Road, Walton-on- | 


Thames, Middx. (change). 
Illiffe-Higgo, Mrs. A. H., 59 Wymering Mansions, W.9 (insert). 
lliffe-Higgo, Archie H., 59 Wymering Mansions, W.9 (insert). 
Lees-Low, Mrs. M. F. (Mary F. Lumsden) Ridgewood, Nancy 
Downs, Oxhey, Herts (change). 
Palmer, John, Flat 7, 2 Sydenham Avenue, S.E.26. | 
Robson, Mrs. E. V. (Emily V. Sherwood), Tudor Court Hotel, 
58/ 66 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 (change). 
Watson, Miss Monica, 25 Langland Gardens, N.W.3 (change). 
Whitehorn, Miss Pauline M., 1 Wenton Drive, Croxley Green, 
Rickmansworth, Herts (insert). 
Wrigley, Miss Joanna, 12 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8 (insert). 
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Country Members 


Curtois, Miss Beryl A., Stanmore Guest House, 22 Wordsworth 
Road, Worthing, Sussex (insert). 


 Séheltema, Miss A., Little Hawsted, Steep, Petersfield, Hants 


(insert). 


Walker, John M., Esq., 12 Steel’s Place, Edinburgh, 10 (insert). 


Kemp, "Mrs. Shirley M., 10 The Park, Grimsby, Lincs (insert). 

Jones, D. Raymond, Esq., 57 Wern- Fawr Road, Danygraig, Swan- 
sea (insert). 

Smyth, Bryan, Esq., 19 Cramer Street, Stafford (change). 

Garden, E. F.C. Esq., South End Lodge, Temple, by Gorebridge, 
Midlothian (insert). 

Harris, R. G., Esq., 8 Murray Road, Rugby, Warwickshire (insert). 

White, Miss Ruth H., 6 Ambrose House, Ambrose Place, Worthing, 
Sussex (insert). 

Forbes, Miss Anne, Watford Grammar School for Girls, Watford, 
Herts (change). 

Pigott, Raymond, Esq., 260 Bathley Street, Nottingham (insert). 

Hunt, Clement, Esq., 32 Adelaide Street, Oxford (insert). 

Johnstone, Miss Doreen, 301 Priory Road, Hull, E. Yorks. 

Freeman, Mrs. Kathleen, Wayside Cottage, Hillfield, nr. Dart- 

: mouth, S. Devon (change). 

Buckingham, Miss Sheila, Fernhill Manor School, New Milton, 
Hants (insert). 

Alexander, Miss M. E., 5 Sunnylands Avenue, Southbourne, 
Hants (change). 

Dussek, Mrs. Mary, 1 Pencarrow, The Avenue, Sherborne, Dorset 
(change). 

Rafferty, Mr. K. N., 84 Coatham Road, Redcar, Yorks (insert). 

Taylor, Miss A. K., 313 Unthank Road, Norwich, Norfolk (insert). 

Oldman-Brownlee, Miss R., Bryn Nyth, Brimscombe, Stroud, 
Glos. (insert). 

Marsh, Miss Dorcas, 1 South Street, Corsham, Wilts (insert). 

Low, Miss Elspeth oe 26 Drymen Road, Bearsden, nr. Glasgow 
(insert). 

Brown, Miss Elizabeth M., 62 Walton Street, Barnsley, Yorks 
(insert). 

Brett, Miss Margaret G., Brymore, West Parade, Llandudno, 
N. Wales (insert). 

Nicholas, Mrs. Gertrude, 7 Southcote Lane, Heading Berks: 
(change). 

Clouting, Mr. Cloin, 19 Enstone Road, Lowestoft (change). 

Silverman, Miss Helen, Langdale Hotel, 2 Darley Avenue, Barlow 
Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester 10 (insert). 
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Speechley, Mrs. Audrey, Mathon Lodge Cottage, West Malvern, 

Worcs. (insert). : 

Miller, Mr. Henry J., 26 Asert Road, Aylesbury, Bucks (insert). 

Salter, Mr. Clarence E. F., Heatherdale, May Hill, Monmouth 
(change). | 

Cawthorne, Mrs. R. G., Cotswold, Main Avenue, Allertree, nr. 
Derby (change). | 

Barrow, Mr. John, 14 Cedar Avenue, Chelmsford, Essex (insert). 

Robson, Tracy A., Esq., Briar Cottage, Sandy Lane, Stenfield, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk (change). 

Palmer, Leslie E. R., Esq., 259 Redcatch Road, Knowle, Bristol, 4 
(change). 

Normansell, Mrs. Mgt. G., 13 Merton Road, Moseley, Bir- 

mingham, 13 (change). 

Hamlin, Mrs. H. P., Fourways, Whittlesford, Cambridge (change). 

Wilkinson, Miss E., 81 Arden Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham, 
27 (change). 

Jager, Mrs. George, 51 Stoneygate Road, Leicester (change). 

ae Boix Esq., The Holdynge, Aldwick Avenue, Bognor Regis 
insert). 

Cavett, Mrs. Denise, “ View Point,” Zouch Mills, nr. Lough- 
borough (change). 


Campbell, Miss E. A., Ballywillin House, Crossgar, Co. Down, - 


N. Ireland (insert). i 


Steinitz, Dr. P., 244 Mytchett Road, Mytchett, nr. Aldershot, 


Hants (change). 
Slatter, Miss Mary, 14 Queens Road, Evesham, Worcs. (insert). 


Overseas Member 


Cunningham, Miss Margaret À., c/o Mrs. Hambly, 2620 Benvenue 
Avenue, Berkeley, 4, California, U.S.A. (insert). 


Notes about Members and Others 


BRIAN GOODWIN writes from Pietermaritzburg : he tells us that 
his teaching days there extend from 7 a.m. until 6 p.m., with two 
evenings up till 9 p.m. He makes a break, however, each morning 
for an hour’s practice himself. It is a very musical city, proud of 
the highest concert attendance per capita of population in S. Africa. 
Mr. Goodwin has also given organ recitals including a good pro- 
portion of English works and. in October played. Concerto IV 
Handel with the local Philharmonic Orchestra. This he had to 


transpose down. a semitone owing to the high pitch of the organ. 
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He has been again elected to the committee of S.A.S.M.T. These 
are by no means all his activities, but his busyness has not pre- 
vented him remembering R.A.M. and sending sincere regards and 
good wishes to his contemporaries and professors there. 


_ Jean CAMPBELL was again performing in Braemar and Pitlochery 
Festival Theatres and thrice weekly took part in Scots traditional 
music and verse during the Edinburgh Festival. Overseas visitors 


_ showed particular appreciation. 


ARNOLD RICHARDSON was one of four organists giving recitals 


at the opening of the Royal Festival Hall organ. He has given 


recitals also at Edinburgh, Royal Albert Hall, Bradford, Leicester, 
Huddersfield and Manchester. He conducted Gerontius, Elijah, 
Blest Pair of Sirens, St. Matthew Passion and Messiah with 
Wolverhampton Civic Choir and Birmingham Symphony Orches- 
tra. An annual series of Bach organ recitals, started in 1950, has 
aroused enthusiasm in Wolverhampton each October. 


JEAN Tucknorr's Pianoforte School students gave their annual 
concert at Bexhill in October. "They included concerto movements 
by Brahms and Beethoven and works for two pianos, eight hands, 
by Smetana, Schubert and Grieg. 


BARBARA KIRKBY-MAsON lectured at Bournemouth on The 
Beginner at the Keyboard last September. Her youngest son 
Patrick illustrated by playing simple pieces by his mother. 


MorieL Kemp has joined the staff of Truro School. She has 
recently made recordings of piano music for B.B.C. | 


Joun BooTH has adjudicated vocal and choral classes at Sitting- 
bourne, Gravesend, Cannock and Bugle Festivals.. At the latter 
(in Cornwall) the standard achieved merited his markings which 
were in the nineties. | | 


NORMAN DEMUTH’s works have been performed on the French 
radio : Sonata for Ondes Martenot and Piano, Trois Pastorales pour 
flute seul, Suite from the music to Moliere’s “ Pastorale Comique ” 
for flute, oboe, and harpsichord. His Concerto for Saxophone and 


Orchestra was performed by the BBC Midland Light Orchestra: 


on January 6. He also wrote an article on the music to Racine’s 
Esther and Athalie for the “ Musical Quarterly ” (America), and 
gave a lecture on the Fundamentals of Modern French Music at 
the International Friends Centre on November 25. 

NoEL Long’s activities have recently included: A fortnight's 
course on Instrumental Music in Schools for the Department of 
Education of Eire; conducting orchestra at Sherborne Summer 
School (in absence of Leslie Regan). He has been appointed 
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to investigate music in Public and Grammar Schools. His 
Symphony of Carols had first performance, under Ernest Read 
at the Royal Albert Hall on December 16. 


WILLIAM ALWyn’s Concerto for Harp and Strings Lyra Angelica, 
| first performed at the opening of the Promenade Concerts last 
| May, was broadcast in the Sunday Symphony Concert by B.B.C. 
| Symphony Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli on January 2. 
| Sidonie Goossens was again soloist. His Magic Island was broadcast 
| by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir John on January 10. 

GEOFFREY Busm's Overture Yorick, which gained a Royal 
I Philharmonic Society’s Prize, was broadcast by B.B.C. Northern 
| Orchestra under Vilem Tausky on January 1. 
| MONTAGUE PHILLIPS’s Sinfonietta in C was broadcast by Midland 
Orchestra under Gilbert Vinter on January 6. 

"TEASDALE BURKE’S Christmas concert at Buckingham included 
the larger part of Haydn’s Creation. The orchestra was led by 
Mrs. Nora Bell (née Mallett). 


| 

| 

| 

| 

- RONALD SMITH and Moya ROBERTS have been teaching at Cater- 


ham School for the past two years. Several ex-students of R.A.M. 
have appeared at their regular musical society meetings. Mr. 
Smith has been appointed Organist and Choirmaster at Caterham 
Valley Church. 


MANUEL FRANKEL gave a piano recital on the Home Service 
on November 2, 1954 and lectured at the Linguists’ Club on 
The Personality of Pianists. Grace Frankel and Nia Hughes per- 
formed Baber, the Little Elephant by Poulenc at Clapham County 


Grammar School, 


| 
| 
| MURIEL Kemp broadcast on West Regionali in a “ Choir Night ” 
| programme on January 24 piano solos by Grieg, Chopin, Glinka 
and John Ireland. : 


| | New Publications 
| The Demon of Progress in the Arts (Methuen) Wyndham Lewis 
“Tom Thumb Tunes ” (Beginners) } Piano 


“ Dream Suite ” (Elementary) (Bosworth) Barbara 


Kirkby-Mason 


| “"ToaStar” (Higher) 


Two Sketches Piano, easy T 
(Augener) Barbara 
“ Four Summer Dances ”” Piano, elementary Kirkby-Mason 
| (Freeman) J 
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J 
| “ Tn my Garden” 
| 
| 
| 


Senior Research Fellow, Institute of Education, Leeds University, 
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Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 
Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 
unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
delay. 


Notices 


1.—The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.—New Publications by members are chronicled but not 
reviewed. 


4.—-All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1 or to 91, Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
| beforehand, as money for guests” tickets may not be paid at the 
| door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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